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FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION 


Edwaed  Kiddee  Gbaham,  A.M.,  D.C.L.  LL.D.,  President. 

Maecus  Ciceeo  Stephens  Noble,  Dean  and  Professor  of  Pedagogy. 

Student,  Davidson  College  and  University  of  North  Carolina;  Com- 
mandant, Bingham  School,  1880-1883;  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  1883-1898;  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1898 — ;  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  ibid., 
1913— 

Nathan  Wilson  Walkee,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1903;  Superintendent  of  Schools 
at  Asheboro,  N.  C,  1903-1905;  Professor  of  Secondary  Education, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1905 — ;  State  Inspector  of  Public  High 
Schools,  1905— 

Habey  Woodbuen  Chase,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1904;  Teacher  in  the  Groveland  High 
School  (Mass.),  1904-1908;  A.M.,  Dartmouth  College,  1908;  Director 
of  the  Clinic  for  Subnormal  Children,  Clark  University,  1909-1910; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1910;  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1910— 

Louis  Round  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Library  Administration. 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1899;  Librarian,  ibid.,  1901 — ; 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1902;  Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1905;  Associate  Professor  of  Library 
Administration,  ibid.,  1907-1912;  Student,  Columbia  University, 
1910;  Professor  of  Library  Administration,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  1912 — ;  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Extension,  ibid.,  1914 — 

Lestee  Alonzo  Williams,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Professor  of  School  Administra- 
tion. 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College,  1903;  A.M.,  New  York  University,  1909; 
Ph.D.,  ibid.,  1912;  Supervisor  of  Schools  and  Principal  of  High 
Schools  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  1903-1912;  Supervis- 
ing Principal,  Leonia,  N.  J.,  1913;  Lecturer,  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  1913;  Professor  of  School  Administration,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1913 — 

 Assistant  Professor  of  School  administration. 


GRADUATE  WORK  IN  EDUCATION 


The  University  of  North  Carolina,  through  its  School  of  Edu- 
cation, offers  to  graduate  students  an  opportunity  for  work  in  all 
the  important  phases  of  Education.  Courses  are  given  in  Science 
and  Practice  of  Education,  the  History  of  Education,  Educational 
Psychology,  Rural  Education,  Educational  Administration  and 
Supervision. 

STUDENTS  FOR  WHOM  THE  WORK  IS  INTENDED 

The  School  of  Education  is  interested  in  reaching  those  men 
and  women,  especially  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central 
States,  who  are  engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  in  educational 
work  as  a  permanent  profession.  It  affords  particular  opportuni- 
ties for  students  who  desire  to  equip  themselves  for  positions  of 
responsibility  in  public  school  work,  either  as  principals  or  super- 
intendents in  city  or  county  systems.  Students  who  desire  to  spend 
a  year  in  graduate  work  to  better  equip  themselves  for  depart- 
mental positions  may  supplement  work  in  the  special  subjects 
which  they  desire  to  teach  by  courses  in  the  School  of  Education. 
Men  and  women  of  experience  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
more  responsible  positions  will  find  an  opportunity  for  work  along 
the  lines  of  their  particular  interests. 

VALUE  OF  GRADUATE  WORK  IN  EDUCATION 

The  rapid  development  of  public  education  in  the  South  has 
brought  with  it  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  teachers  and  school 
officials  who  are  thoroughly  trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  their 
profession.  Educational  questions  of  all  sorts  are  under  investi- 
gation. Education  is  ceasing  to  be  based  on  opinion  and  is  coming 
to  be  based  on  fact.  There  is  in  all  departments  of  education  a 
rapidly  accumulating  body  of  knowledge  with  which  those  who  are 
to  lead  in  public  school  work  must  familiarize  themselves.  The 
successful  superintendent  must  know  how  to  check  up  the  work 
which  his  system  is  doing.    School  officials  of  all  sorts  must  under- 
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stand  fundamental  principles  on  which  education  is  based  and 
must  be  able  to  judge  in  terms  of  such  principles  the  value  of  edu- 
cational activities.  Education  by  guesswork  is  coming  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

The  busy  teacher  or  superintendent  has  little  time  to  keep 
abreast  of  his  profession.  Like  the  progressive  members  of  other 
professions,  he  needs  now  and  then  to  take  some  time  from  his 
regular  duties  for  the  study  of  newer  developments  in  his  field. 
Otherwise  the  best  of  school  men,  because  the  busiest,  are  in  danger 
of  falling  into  a  rut.  The  college  graduate  who  plans  to  devote 
his  life  to  school  work  will  find  it  a  distinct  advantage  to  supple- 
ment his  undergraduate  training  in  education  by  a  year  of  more 
specialized  study.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  enter  on  his  career  with 
a  deeper  knowledge  and  a  broader  point  of  view  which  make  more 
valuable  the  service  he  can  render,  deepen  his  own  understanding 
of  his  problems,  and  increase  his  efficiency  in  dealing  with  them. 
The  value  of  such  a  year  of  work  is  not  primarily  in  the  immedi- 
ate results  which  it  brings,  but  in  the  breadth  of  the  foundation 
which  it  lays  and  the  lasting  growth  which  it  makes  possible. 

Graduate  work  is  necessarily  technical.  But  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation tries  not  to  make  it  such  in  any  narrow  sense.  The  attempt 
is  constantly  made  not  only  to  study  particular  problems,  but  to 
place  them  in  their  proper  perspective  as  regards  the  everyday  life 
of  teacher  and  student.  The  great  aim  of  graduate  work  is  not  to 
memorize  facts,  but  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  to  develop  power 
and  ability  in  grasping  new  conditions  and  handling  new  situa- 
tions. 

EQUIPMENT 

In  1912  a  gift  of  $40,000  was  received  from  the  Peabody  Board 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. The  George  Peabody  Building  was  accordingly  erected, 
and  since  its  completion  in  the  summer  of  1913  has  afforded  ample 
space  for  the  work  of  the  school.  It  is  also  the  headquarters  of 
the  extension  work  of  the  University  and  of  the  department  of 
Applied  Kural  Economics  and  Sociology.  The  building,  in  addi- 
tion to  classrooms  and  offices,  is  provided  with  an  auditorium, 
library  room,  museum,  and  laboratory. 
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Library 

The  library  contains  over  1,500  works  on  Education  and  Psy- 
chology in  addition  to  sets  of  the  more  important  periodicals. 
Among  the  journals  received  which  are  of  interest  to  graduate 
students  in  Education  are  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Ameri- 
can Physical  Education  Review,  American  School  Board  Journal, 
Archiv  fur  die  Gesamte  Psychologie,  Archives  of  Psychology,  Edu- 
cation, Educational  Review,  Elementary  School  Journal,  Journal 
of  Abnormal  Psychology,  Journal  of  Education,  Journal  of  Edu- 
cational Psychology,  Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy,  Pedago- 
gical Seminary,  Psychological  Bulletin,  Psychological  Clinic,  Psy- 
chological Review,  Psychological  Monographs,  School  Review, 
Teachers'  College  Record. 

The  library  has,  also,  a  full  collection  of  journals  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  teachers  in  various  departments,  such  as  Science 
and  Mathematics,  Classical  Journal,  English  Journal,  History 
Teacher's  Magazine,  etc.  The  more  technical  of  these  publications 
are  kept  on  file  in  the  reading-room  at  the  Peabody  Building. 

The  University  library  contains  nearly  75,000  volumes  in  addi- 
tion to  over  19,000  pamphlets.  It  receives  annually  nearly  700 
periodicals.  Students  of  Education  whose  work  overlaps  into  other 
fields  are  thus  assured  of  ample  resources  for  investigation.  The 
North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin,  which  appears  quarterly, 
is  edited  by  the  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  and  its  columns 
are  open  to  work  of  merit  which  is  done  by  graduate  students. 

Laboratory 

The  laboratory  equipment  of  the  School  while  at  present  lim- 
ited is  adequate  for  the  work  now  offered  in  Educational  Psy- 
chology and  for  simple  research  problems.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  pieces  of  psychological  apparatus,  its  equipment  includes 
sets  of  materials  for  the  more  important  mental  tests  and  the  vari- 
ous scales  and  standards  devised  for  educational  measurement. 

Opportunities  for  the  Study  of  School  Systems 

Orange  County,  in  which  the  University  is  located,  is  a  typical 
county  of  North  Carolina,  more  nearly  so  probably  than  any  other 
county  in  the  State.    In  the  census  year  its  rank  was  65th  in  the 
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100  counties  in  population;  53d  in  density  of  rural  population; 
51st  in  white  school  attendance;  57th  in  average  salary  paid  white 
teachers,  etc.  This  gives  an  excellent  laboratory  near  at  hand  for 
the  study  of  school  problems  under  fairly  normal  conditions. 
Chapel  Hill  has  a  well-organized  school  system,  including  the  four- 
year  high  school.  The  school  is  housed  in  a  new  and  well-equipped 
building,  is  provided  with  excellent  teachers,  and  is  open  for  pur- 
poses of  observation  to  students  in  the  School  of  Education.  Typi- 
cal country  schools  are  within  a  thirty-minute  walk.  The  near-by 
city  of  Durham  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  observation  of  work 
in  a  well-organized  city  system.  A  vast  amount  of  statistical  mate- 
rial concerning  the  schools  of  the  State  has  been  worked  out  and 
is  on  file  for  use  by  advanced  students.  This  material  is  con- 
stantly being  added  to.  The  studies  of  social  economic  conditions 
in  the  State  made  by  the  department  of  Applied  Rural  Economics 
and  Sociology  are  also  available  for  use. 

RESEARCH 

The  modern  university  finds  in  the  field  of  research  one  of  its 
most  important  functions.  The  thought  of  the  student  as  well  as 
of  the  professor  is  vitalized  as  in  no  other  way  by  the  doing  of 
original  work.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  Southern  institutions,  both  in  the  amount  and  in  the 
quality  of  its  productive  work.  It  is  especially  important  that  the 
graduate  student  of  Education  should  come  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  research  in  the  field  of  Education.  Educators  have  too 
long  been  content  to  accept  the  answers  which  tradition  and  au- 
thority have  given.  It  is  only  by  the  development  of  the  attitude 
that  educational  problems  can  be  surely  answered  by  the  impartial 
and  properly  equipped  seeker  for  truth  that  certain  progress  in 
this  complex  field  becomes  possible.  The  student  who  has  in  some 
one  field  made  some  contribution,  however  small,  to  our  knowledge 
of  educational  matters  has  received  a  benefit  which  is  not  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  particular  problem  with  which  he  has 
been  concerned.  He  should  ever  after  be  more  open-minded  on  all 
educational  questions,  less  inclined  to  hasty  prejudiced  judgments, 
more  inclined  to  test  accepted  opinions  because  of  the  vitalizing 
influence  of  his  own  bit  of  research.    Eor  constant  guidance  and 
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suggestion  in  the  problems  which  are  being  attacked  by  graduate 
students  a  weekly  seminar  is  held.  This  is  attended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  department  and  the  graduate  students.  Reports  are 
made  of  work  which  is  under  way,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
keep  the  work  of  a  consistently  high  order. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Graduate  students  of  the  School  of  Education,  as  members  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University,  are  afforded  every  oppor- 
tunity to  share  in  the  larger  life  of  the  University  campus.  They 
become  parts  of  an  institution  which  is  itself  permeated  by  that 
spirit  of  service  which  is  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
members  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  student  body  of  the  University  has  in  many  ways  made  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  of  the 
State.  The  University  stands  for  good  citizenship  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  term.  This  means  not  only  the  development  of  the 
spirit  of  service,  but  care  that  the  passion  for  service  shall  be  in- 
formed and  intelligent  and  not  merely  well  meaning. 

DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  School  of  Education  is  con- 
ferred upon  all  students  who  complete  with  high  credit  fifteen 
hours  of  advanced  work,  including  a  thesis,  which  counts  for  two 
hours.  An  oral  examination  on  the  general  field  of  education  is 
also  required.  Work  in  one  minor  subject  is  required,  and  the 
choice  of  this  minor  subject  must  be  approved  by  the  School  of 
Education.  In  exceptional  cases,  work  may  be  allowed  in  a  second 
minor  subject.  At  least  ten  hours  of  work  must  be  taken  from 
courses  listed  in  the  Graduate  School,  the  remaining  five  may  be 
taken  from  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  or  from  undergraduate 
courses  open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Education  is  conferred 
only  on  the  completion  with  high  distinction  of  a  more  prolonged 
and  intensive  study.  Requirements  as  to  the  completion  of  specific 
courses  of  three  years  will  usually  be  required  for  the  completion 
of  work  for  this  degree.    A  candidate  for  admission  to  the  degree 
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of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must  submit  to  an  examination  which  will 
test  his  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  COURSES 

Certain  courses  are  offered  in  the  University  Summer  School 
which  may  be  counted  for  graduate  credit.  Students  who  desire  to 
register  for  such  work  should  confer  with  the  proper  officers  in 
advance;  no  graduate  credit  for  work  done  in  the  summer  will  be 
given  without  previous  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  or  his  representative. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

The  School  of  Education  invites  correspondence  from  students 
who  are  interested  in  advanced  work.  Address  either  the  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education  or  Dr.  C.  L.  Raper,  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Advanced  Undergraduate  Courses 

Note. — The  following  undergraduate  courses  of  Junior  and 
Senior  grade  are  open  to  graduate  students  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation in  conformity  with  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree 
as  stated  above. 

5-6.  Schoolroom  Observation  and  Methods :  a  study  of  classroom 
instruction  and  discipline  on  the  basis  of  text-book  theory  and 
actual  observation  in  a  large  and  in  a  small  school  system.  Such 
topics  as  the  most  efficient  size  of  classes  and  sections,  disciplinary 
devices,  value  of  drill  work,  applied  psychology,  methods  used  in 
the  various  subjects  of  study,  assigning  of  new  lessons,  etc.,  will  be 
considered.  Text-books,  lectures,  school  visitations.  Required  of 
Seniors  in  the  School  of  Education ;  not  open  to  Academic  students. 
Both  terms,  three  hours  plus  one  hour  of  observation. 

23-24.  Current  Education :  a  study  of  present  educational  ten- 
dencies and  practice  as  seen  in  typical  country  and  city  school  sys- 
tems and  in  the  development  and  supervision  of  the  American  pub- 
lic school  of  today.  For  teachers  who  wish  to  prepare  for  service 
as  principals  and  superintendents.  Lectures,  text-books,  research, 
and  theses.  Junior  and  Senior  elective.  Both  terms,  two  hours. 
Professor  Noble. 
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25-26.  Modern  Educational  Theorists:  a  comparative  study  of 
modern  theories  in  education  as  revealed  by  writers  on  the  topic 
from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time.  Present  problems  in 
education  will  be  studied  in  the  light  of  their  past.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions, reports.  Junior  and  Senior  elective.  Both  terms,  two 
hours. 

44.  Laboratory  Course  in  Educational  Psychology.  The  labora- 
tory work  will  deal  with  such  topics  as  habit  formation,  memory, 
economical  methods  of  learning,  the  transfer  of  training,  and  some 
of  the  simpler  mental  tests,  and  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures. 
Junior  and  Senior  elective;  open  only  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  fall  term  of  Education  41-42,  or  of  Philosophy  1-2. 
Spring  term,  three  hours.    Professor  Chase. 

Laboratory  fee,  $2.00. 

53-54.  School  conditions  in  Worth  Carolina :  a  study  of  the  city, 
town  and  rural  schools  in  Worth  Carolina,  elementary  and  second- 
ary. The  work  will  be  based  on  statistics  as  well  as  on  reports 
from  the  field.  Quantitative  studies  dealing  with  conditions  and 
the  causes  therefor.  Primarily  a  laboratory  course;  open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  Both  terms,  three  hours.  Professor  Wil- 
liams. 

Graduate  Courses 

The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, though  certain  of  them  are  open  to  Seniors  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Course  63-64  is  required  of  all  graduate  students  and  is  de- 
signed to  give  credit  for  the  Master's  thesis.  Other  courses  in  this 
group  may  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  particular  interests 
of  the  student  after  conference  with  the  officers  of  the  School  of 
Education. 

27-28.  American  Education:  a  brief  study  of  the  more  promi- 
nent State  school  systems ;  a  comparative  study  of  the  purpose  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Union.  Lec- 
tures, text-books,  assigned  readings,  and  theses.  Graduate  course 
open  to  Seniors.   Both  terms,  two  hours.   Professor  Noble. 

45-46.  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology:  an  intensive  study 
of  special  problems  in  the  field  of  educational  psychology.  The 
topics  considered  will  vary  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  interests  of  the  class.  A  minor  piece  of  original 
work  will  be  required  of  each  student.  Prerequisite,  Education 
41-42,  or  Philosophy  1-2.  Education  44  is  also  an  advised  pre- 
requisite.   Graduate  Course  open  to  Seniors.    Both  terms,  two 

hours.   Professor  Chase. 

The  attention  of  students  in  Educational  Psychology  is  called  to 
courses  1-2  (Introduction  to  Psychology)  and  3-4  (Genetic  Psychology) 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

61-62.  General  Administration.  This  course  will  deal  with  the 
general  principles  underlying  public  school  administration  in 
Nation,  State,  county,  and  local  district.  It  also  will  consider  in 
detail  the  problems  of  high  school  administration.  Prerequisite, 
Education  51-52  or  equivalent.  Graduate  course;  open  to  Seniors. 
Both  terms,  three  hours.    Professor  Williams. 

63-64.  Seminar  Course.  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
the  student  to  methods  of  dealing  with  the  study  of  specific  educa- 
tional problems.  It  includes  a  considerable  amount  of  parallel 
reading,  making  of  bibliography  and,  finally,  the  writing  of  a  the- 
sis on  some  approved  topic.  Reports  on  work  under  way  will  be 
presented  from  time  to  time  by  the  members  of  the  Seminar  for 
discussion  and  criticism.  Required  of  all  graduate  students  in  the 
School  of  Education.   Both  terms,  two  hours. 

COURSES  IN  ALLIED  DEPARTMENTS 

The  following  courses  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  instruc- 
tors concerned  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  be  counted 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  major  requirement  for  graduate  work 
in  Education,  provided  that  only  one  such  course  shall  be  so  counted 
for  any  one  student  in  any  one  year. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

3.  Laboratory  Courses  in  Rural  Economics  and  Sociology; 
home-county  and  home-state  studies,  researches,  and  surveys.  Pro- 
fessor Branson. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

3-4.  Genetic  Psychology.  This  course  attempts  to  trace  in  broad 
outline  the  development  of  behavior  in  the  race  and  the  individual. 
Typical  experimental  methods  of  attack  on  problems  of  animal 
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behavior  and  their  results  will  be  briefly  treated  with  particular 
reference  to  their  bearing  on  behavior  in  man.  Mental  develop- 
ment in  the  individual  will  be  discussed,  and  various  abnormal 
phenomena  will  be  considered  in  their  bearing  on  normal  human 
behavior.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  thesis.  Open  to  Seniors. 
Prerequisite,  Philosophy  1-2  or  Education  41-42.  Both  terms, 
two  hours.    Professor  Chase. 


